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PREFACE 


The  central  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to  point  out  specific  ways 
in  which  musical  style  and  playing  techniques  in  the  harpsichord  music 
of  Francois  Couperin  relate  to  the  instrument  as  a  performing  medium. 

As  a  basis  of  reference,  the  writer  has  used  both  Couperin’s  pedagogical 
treatise  L'Art  de  Toucher  le  Clavecin  and  his  collections  of  harpsichord 
pieces.  The  essay  discusses  ornamentation,  physical  approaches  of  the 
player  to  the  keyboard,  musical  textures  and  devices  particularly 
relevant  to  the  structure  of  the  instrument,  and  programmatic  elements 
in  Couperin’s  harpsichord  works.  Musical  examples  illustrating  each 
of  these  points  have  been  selected  and  are  reproduced  in  the  essay. 
Because  of  the  close  interrelationship  of  various  aspects  of  the  topic, 
the  essay  has  not  been  subdivided  into  chapters.  However,  an  outline 
of  the  essay  has  been  included  (p.  iv)  as  a  guide  to  the  reader. 

Two  editions  of  Couperin’s  harpsichord  pieces  have  been  con¬ 
sulted:  (1)  an  edition  by  Kenneth  Gilbert  published  by  Heugel  &  C*e  * 
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and  (2)  an  edition  by  Brahms- Chrysander  published  by  Augener.  The 
Gilbert  edition  is  the  more  recent  of  the  two,  but  at  the  time  of 
writing  this  essay,  only  three  of  the  four  books  have  been  published. 

For  pieces  not  yet  available  in  the  Gilbert  edition,  the  Augener 
edition  has  been  used.  Discussion  and  quotations  from  L’Art  de  Toucher 

1-F.  Couperin,  Pieces  de  Clavecin,  ed.  by  Kenneth  Gilbert 
(Paris:  Heugel  &  Cie,  1971). 

^F.  Couperin,  Pieces  de  Clavecin,  ede  by  J.  Brahms  and  F. 
Chrysander  (London:  Augener,  1888). 
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le  Clavecin  are  taken  from  the  edition  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel. 

French  text  and  English  translations  of  quotations  from  Couperin’s 
treatise  are  given  exactly  as  found  in  this  edition. 

An  examination  of  technical  aspects  of  the  sound-producing 
mechanism  in  the  harpsichord  has  not  been  undertaken  in  this  paper, 
since  these  aspects  were  felt  to  be  of  peripheral  importance  to  the 
general  purpose  of  the  essay.  Such  information  is  readily  available 
elsewhere.^ 

The  following  study  was  undertaken  as  a  result  of  a  personal 
fascination  for  the  harpsichord  works  of  Couperin.  This  initial  in¬ 
terest  was  further  sharpened  and  enhanced  by  the  author’s  attendance 
at  a  special  harpsichord  seminar  devoted  to  the  harpsichord  works  of 
Francois  Couperin,  conducted  by  Kenneth  Gilbert  in  Montreal  during  the 
summer  of  1971. 


•'Francois  Couperin,  L’Art  de  Toucher  le  Clavecin,  trans.  by 
Mevanwy  Roberts  (Leipzig:  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  1933). 

^The  reader  is  referred  particularly  to  W.  J.  Zuckermann’s 
The  Modern  Harpsichord  (New  York:  October  House  Inc.,  1969)  for  in¬ 
formation  on  general  aspects  of  harpsichord  construction  and  to 
Raymond  Russell’s  The  Harpsichord  and  Clavichord  (London:  Faber  and 
Faber  Ltd.,  1959)  for  specific  information  on  the  eighteenth- century 
French  harpsichord. 
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Francois  Couperin  (1668-1733),  like  J.  S.  Bach,  was  descended 
> 

from  generations  of  musicians  and  (also  like  J.  S.  Bach)  based  his 
musical  achievements  on  the  accomplishments  of  preceding  generations 
of  musicians  who  had  established  a  well-defined  tradition.  Francois 
("le  Grand")  was  the  son  of  Charles  and  the  nephew  both  of  an  earlier 
Francois  (1626-1661),  an  eminent  court  musician,  and  of  Louis,  a 
composer  still  known  for  his  vigorous  and  dramatic  chaconnes  and 
passacaglias. 

Musically,  Francois  was  descended  from  Chambonnieres,  d * Angle- 
bert  and  Le  Roux,  as  well  as  from  composers  in  his  own  family.  They 
were,  in  turn,  the  musical  heirs  of  such  lutenist  composers  as  Gaultier. 

Francois  "le  Grand"  was  in  the  service  of  Louis  XIV  from  1694 
and  held  the  prestigious  position  of  harpsichord  teacher  to  the  royal 
family  ("Maltrede  Clavecin  des  Enfants  de  France").  During  this  period 
he  wrote  four  books  of  harpsichord  pieces.  These  four  books  were 
divided  into  ordres,  which  are  collections  of  pieces  unified  mainly  by 
key.  However,  in  two  instances,  the  pieces  of  an  ordre  are  unified  in 
mood.  The  sixth  ordre  in  B-flat  major  is  predominantly  pastoral,  and 
the  eighth  ordre  in  B  minor  is  uniformly  serious.  The  ordres  were 
published  as  follows: 


Book 

Ordres 

Date  Published 

1st  book 

Ordres 

1  - 

5 

1713 

2nd  book 

Ordres 

6  - 

12 

1717 

3rd  book 

Ordres 

13  - 

19 

1722 

4th  book 

Ordres 

20  - 

27 

1730 

Couperin,  as  well  as  being  a  major  composer  for  the 
harpsichord,  was  also  an  eminent  pedagogue,  as  witness  his  post  at 
court.  His  treatise  L'Art  de  Toucher  1  e  Clavecin  (1717)  is  still 
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regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  contemporary  works  in  the 
interpretation  of  eighteenth-century  French  music. 
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L’Art  de  Toucher  le  Clavecin  opens  with  the  following  statement: 

La  Methode  que  je  donne  icy  est  unique,  et  n'a  nul  raport  a  la 
Tablature,  qui  n'est  qu'une  science  de  Nombres;  mais  j’y  traite 
sur  toutes  choses  (par  principes  demontres)  de  beau-Toucher  du 
Clavecin.  J'y  crois  m£me  donner  des  Notions  asses  claires  (du 
gout  qui  convient  a  cet  instrument)  pour  etre  aprouve  des  habiles, 
et  aider  ceux  qui  aspirent  a  le  devenir.^- 

(The  method  which  I  give  here  is  unique  and  bears  no  relation  to 
the  Tablature,  which  is  merely  a  Science  of  numbers;  but  here 
(demonstrated  by  rules)  I  deal  in  particular  with  the  Art  of  fine 
playing  on  the  Harpsichord.  I  believe  even  that  I  give  some 
notions  (on  the  taste  and  style  suited  to  this  instrument)  which 
are  sufficiently  clear  to  be  approved  of  by  the  skilful  and  to  be 
a  help  to  those  who  aspire  to  become  so.) 

Couperin’s  purpose  in  writing  L’Art  de  Toucher  le  Clavecin 

coincides  to  a  great  extent  with  the  central  purpose  of  this  essay;  i.e., 

a  discussion  of  his  concept  of  the  musical  potential  of  the  harpsichord. 

Immediately  following  the  prefatory  statement  above,  Couperin  offers 

exact  instructions  in  various  aspects  of  harpsichord  pedagogy.  Only 

after  basic  purposes  and  pedagogical  fundamentals  have  been  explained 

does  Couperin  approach  the  specific  means  of  achieving  expressive  effects 

on  the  instrument. 

First,  Couperin  describes  the  ’’cessation"  or  "aspiration"  (la 

cessation  or  1  ’aspiration)  and  "suspension"  (_la  suspension) .  Because 

of  their  uniquely  expressive  qualities,  Couperin  treats  these  two 
^  2 

agrements  apart  from  the  others.  The  "cessation"  or  "aspiration"  is 


Francois  Couperin,  L’Art  de  Toucher  le  Clavecin,  trans.  by 
Mevanwy  Roberts  (Leipzig:  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  1933),  p.  (ix).  All 
quotations  and  translations  will  be  given  exactly  as  contained  in  this 
edition.  Eighteenth-century  French  spellings  have  been  retained. 

2 

He  does,  however,  include  them  in  a  list  of  the  twenty-three 
main  agrements  and  their  signs  at  the  end  of  his  treatise. 
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a  note  followed  immediately  by  a  breathing  space;  in  effect  a  half- 

staccato  note.  The  "suspension"  is  a  note  preceded  by  a  breathing 

space,  the  attack  thus  falling  slightly  after  the  beat. 

Les  sons  du  clavecin  etant.  decides, chacun  en  particulier;  et  par 
consequent  ne  pouvant  etre  enflds,  ny  diminues;  il  k  paru  presqu ' 
insoutenable,  jusqu'a  present,  qu*on  put  donner  de  L*ame  a  cet 
instrument....  L'impression  sensible  que  je  propose,  doit  son  effet 
a  La  cessation;  et  a  la  suspension  des  sons,  faites  a  propos;  et 
selon  les  caracteres  qu* exigent  les  chants  des  preludes,  et  des 
pieces.  Ces  deux  agremens  par  leur  opposition,  Laissent  L’oreille 
indeterminee :  en  sorte  que  dans  Les  occasions  ou  les  instrumens 
a  archet  enflent  leurs  sons.  La  suspension  de  ceux  du  clavecin 
semble,  (par  un  effet  contraire)  retracer  a  L'oreille  La  chose 
souhaitee.  ^ 

(As  the  sounds  of  the  Harpsichord  are  determined,  each  one  specifical¬ 
ly,  and  consequently  incapable  of  increase  or  diminution,  it  has 
hitherto  appeared  almost  impossible  to  maintain  that  one  could  give 
any  ’soul*  to  this  instrument....  The  feeling  or  'soul*  the  ex¬ 
pressive  effect,  which  I  mean,  is  due  to  the  (cessation)  and  (sus¬ 
pension)  of  the  notes,  made  at  the  right  moment,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  character  required  by  the  melodies  of  the  Preludes  and 
Pieces.  These  two  agremens,  by  their  contrast,  leave  the  ear  in 
suspense,  so  that  in  such  cases  where  stringed  instruments  would 
increase  their  volume  of  sound,  the  suspension  (slight  retardation) 
of  the  sounds  on  the  Harpsichord  seems  (by  a  contrary  effect)  to 
produce  on  the  ear  the  result  expected  and  desired). 

The  "desired  result"  --  an  increase  in  tension--can  be  achieved 
most  directly  by  continuous  dynamic  gradations.  However,  since  the 
harpsichord  is  incapable  of  such  gradations,  more  subtle  devices  must 
be  explored.  Couperin,  with  characteristic  and  justifiable  pride,  in¬ 
troduces  what  he  claims  to  be  his  standardization  of  the  two  agrements 

described  above  as  one  means  of  overcoming  an  expressive  deficiency  of 
a 

the  harpsichord. 

The  cessation,  or  aspiration,  to  which  Couperin  refers  is 
indicated  by  the  sign*.  ▼  .  The  agr£ment  is  executed  in  this  manner.* 


^Couperin,  LvA.rt  de  Toucher,  p.  14. 


4Ibid..  p.  15. 
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Example  1:  L’Art  de  Toucher,  Explication  des  agreements  et  des 
signes  de  Couperin,  p.  (xxxix). 


Couperin  remarks  further: 

Quant  a  L’effet  sensible  de  L'aspiration  il  faut  detacher  la  note, 
sur  laquelle  elle  est  posee,  moins  vivement  dans  les  choses  tendres 
et  lentes,  que  dans  celles  qui  sont  legeres,  et  rapides.5 

(With  regard  to  the  expressive  effect  of  the  Aspiration,  the  note 
over  which  it  is  placed  must  be  detached  less  abruptly  in  passages 
which  are  tender  and  slow  than  in  chose  which  are  light  and  quick.) 

Example  2:  Aspiration  in  ’’tender  and  slow”  context,  from  La 

Distraite,  meas.  1-3  (Book  III,  Gilbert  ed.,  p.  58) 


A 


t 


k 


f 


ST" 


± 


Ajm'~ 


5Couperin,  L’Art  de  Toucher,  p.  15. 
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Example  3:  Aspiration  in  ’’light  and  quick”  context,  from 

Les  Brinborions  (4e  Partie),  meas.  1-3  (Book  IV, 
Gilbert  ed. ,  p.  74) . 


r — '  r — '  r— n 


4 


^  t\e.  Part »£ 

0  4k  A 


3* 


»  a?  '»• 


m 


v 


i  t  i 

K  K  K 


e  » cr 


f 


0  ^  jr 


■gr 

I  l  >7?- 


j 


The  suspension  to  which  Couperin  refers  is  indicated  by  the 

o 

sign  O  .  It  is  executed  in  this  manner: 


Example  4:  L'Art  de  Toucher,  Explication  des  agrements  et 
des  signes  de  Couperin,  p.  (xxxix). 
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Although  Couperin  regards  the  suspension  as  an  essential  element 

in  expressive  harpsichord  playing,  he  explains  that  its  use  is  limited 

to  slow  and  tender  pieces  at  the  great  discretion  and  taste  of  the 
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executant . 


Example  5:  The  suspension  in  "tender  and  slow"  context,  from 
Les  Sentiments,  meas.  25-26  (Book  I,  Augener  ed., 
p.  16). 


0 


/■'v  V 

1  )  ji-  /Y' 

rrrw  - 

’  1  \ 

Y  ?-  f  ns 

\  n  \ 

A rs  1  *  r 

% 

*  W  T3 J 

J  '  r  ! 

t  J  \ 

f~L  V#  P - f — 

3 . .  i-z 

1  j  \  l 

%  q 

r  <  s 

m 

i 

! 

i  i 

Note  that  this  example  also  includes  an  aspiration  immediately  before 
the  suspension,  which  increases  the  expressive  effect  of  the  latter 
agrement . 

While  the  suspension  and  aspiration  are  accorded  special  status 
in  Couperin's  treatise,  he  also  discusses  the  more  conventional  kinds 
of  ornamentation  that  were  basic  to  French  harpsichord  music  of  the 
late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries.  The  practise  of 
embellishment  seems  particularly  well-suited  to  the  harpsichord,  partly 
because  of  the  limited  sustaining  qualities  of  the  instrument.  The 
seemingly  deficient  qualities  of  a  non- sustaining  tone  and  unchanging 
volume  in  the  harpsichord  make  the  instrument  particularly  suitable 

^Couperin,  L 'Art  de  Toucher,  p.  15. 
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for  the  application  of  rich  and  varied  ornamentation  in  its  music.  On 
other  instruments,  such  constant  movement  would  be  less  acceptable  to 
the  ear. 


Couperin  also  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  restriction  placed  on 
the  performer's  freedom  in  choosing  the  location  of  the  agrement .  Un¬ 
like  many  composers  of  his  time,  Couperin  was  extremely  meticulous  in 
indicating  the  appropriate  ornaments  for  his  pieces.  In  the  preface 
to  his  third  book  of  harpsichord  pieces,  published  in  1713,  Couperin 
writes: 

Je  suis  toujours  surpris,  apres  les  soins  que  je  me  suis  donne 
pour  marquer  les  agremens  qui  conviennent  a  mes  Pieces,  d' entendre 
des  personnes  qui  les  ont  aprises  sans  s’y  assujetir.  C'est  une 
negligence  qui  n'est  pas  pardonnable,  d’autant  qu'il  n'est  point 
arbitraire  d'y  mettre  tels  agremens  qu'on  veut .  Je  declare  done 
que  mes  pieces  doivent  etre  executees  comme  je  les  ay  marquees, 
et  qu'elles  ne  feront  jamais  une  certaine  impression  sur  les  personnes 
qui  ont  le  gout  vray,  tant  qu’on  n'observera  pas  a  la  lettre  tout  ce 
que  j 'y  ay  marque,  sans  augmentation  ni  diminution. ^ 

(I  am  always  astonished,  after  the  pains  I  have  taken  to  indicate 
the  appropriate  ornaments  for  my  pieces,  to  hear  persons  who  have 
learnt  them  without  heeding  my  instructions.  Such  negligence  is 
unpardonable,  the  more  so  as  it  is  no  arbitrary  matter  to  put  in 
any  ornament  one  wishes.  I  therefore  declare  that  my  pieces  must 
be  performed  just  as  I  have  written  them,  and  that  they  will  never 
make  much  of  an  impression  upon  persons  of  real  taste,  as  long  as 
all  that  I  have  marked  is  not  observed  to  the  letter  without  adding 
or  taking  away  anything.) 

In  enlivening,  expanding,  or  varying  a  piece  the  agrement s 
served  an  indispensable  purpose.  One  of  the  most  straightforward 
applications  of  added  ornaments  occurs  in  a  repetition  of  a  piece, 
usually  of  dance  character.  Both  first  and  second  versions  of  the 
piece  use  the  same  bass  line,  but  the  upper  line  in  the  second  version 
is  varied. ..through- -extensive  ornamentation. 


^ Franco i 
Kenneth  Gilbert 


s  Couperin,  Pieces  de  Clavecin, 
(Paris:  Heugel  and  Cie,  n.d.). 


troisieme  livre, 

pp.  VIII,  X. 


ed. 


by 


Example  6a:  Premiere  Courante,  First  Version,  Meas.  1-3 
(Book  I,  Augener  ed . ,  p.  4). 
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Example  6b:  Ornamented  version  of  above  ("Soprano  more 

ornamented  without  changing  the  bass"),  Meas. 
1-3  (Book  I,  Augener  ed.,  p.  5). 
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Certain  agrement s  occurring  only  in  harpsichord  music  were 
intended  mainly  to  add  resonance.  Ornaments  which  served  primarily 
this  purpose  include  the  tierce  coulee,  the  arpegement,  and  the 
tremblement  continu. 

The  tierce  coulee  consists  of  three  stepwise  notes  executed 
consecutively.  The  "slide"  effect  of  three  successive  articulations 
gives  a  greater  degree  of  resonance  than  would  the  simultaneous  play¬ 
ing  of  the  chord  tones  of  the  third,  with  no  intermediate  tone.  The 
first  note  is  held  throughout  the  execution  of  the  agrement . 

Example  7:  Tierce  coulee  from  L'Art  de  Toucher,  Explication 

des  agrement s  et  des  signes  de  Couperin,  p.  (xxxix) . 


£ 


3£ 


m 


^  |  t 

"TTertS  covJzt  aseZrd.t jHurcc  eowJec, 

1  v\  j  I  V 


Q ; 


~T 

T 


$  2  Q 


£ 


J- 


The  arpegement,  classified  by  Couperin  as  an  agrement,  is  the 
playing  of  a  chord  in  broken  or  arpeggio  form  either  in  descending  or 
ascending  motion.  In  numerous  instances,  a  compound  ornament  is  formed 
by  the  combination  of  an  arpegement  with  a  tierce  coulee,  thereby  still 
further  increasing  the  effect  of  resonance. 
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Example  8:  Arpegement  in  combination  with  a  tierce  coulee, 
from  Passacai lie  (7e  couplet),  meas.  100-102 
(Book  II,  Gilbert  ed.,  p.  56). 


The  tremblement  conti nu  is  a  very  long  trill  which  provides 
an  effect  of  accumulation  of  tone.  It  may  be  used  by  itself  or  in 
combination  with  other  embellishments. 

Example  9:  Tremblement  continu  from  La  Majestueuse,  meas. 


23-25  (Book  I,  Augener  ed.,  p.  7). 

t  V  1 

1  A  L  J?  . 

1  /{’V\  i'  !>  Ci-  r~.  *  K  .  1 

O  '  .  .  ■  i  . ■:  1  - 

jio  — ''C?  '  »  r 

hon*  ;  :  V  ii 

iJ  ',p'  1  | 

4- 

1~T\.  5  i 

lY '■ 

r  t’>  mj 

i  ^  \  \ 

— — r— — ~ 

k\ 

T 

D  4 

i  V  _\  v | 

r 

i  1/  \  ~J  \ 

: 

rY  n  i  t 

; 

ttw  Tg - !  :  ;  (  M 

* 

4* 

4r 

!  r-N  ;  ’’  ; 

,  ) b 

\ 

<j 

) 

T 
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In  general  discussions,  ornaments  are  sometimes  divided  into 

three  main  categories  according  to  whether  their  predominant  musical 

8 

function  is  (1)  melodic,  (2)  rhythmic,  or  (3)  harmonic.  However, 
most  ornaments  serve  a  combination  of  these  functions. 

An  ornament  functioning  primarily  as  melodic  material  often 
binds  melody  notes  together  to  impart  greater  smoothness  and  refinement 
to  the  musical  line.  An  example  of  this  is  found  in  a  special  form  of 
the  tierce  coulee,  previously  discussed.  When  this  form  of  the  tierce 
coulee  occurs  in  a  descending  line  from  a  strong  to  a  weak  beat,  the 
small  auxiliary  note  in  the  middle  (called  a  note  perdue)  is  played 
before  the  weak  beat.  Furthermore,  the  basic  third  acts  as  a  melodic 
rather  than  harmonic  interval,  since  the  initial  note  is  not  sustained 
throughout  the  pattern. 

Example  10:  Ornaments  serving  primarily  a  melodic  function, 
from  Les  Moi ssonneurs,  meas.  8-10  (Book  II, 

Gilbert  ed . ,  p.  2). 


^Eric  Blom,  ed.,  Grove’s  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians 
(5th  ed.,  9  vols.,  London:  Macmillan  and  Co.  Ltd.,  1954),  VI,  434. 
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In  Couperin’s  music,  ornaments  that  function  primarily  as 
rhythmic  embellishment  seem  to  occur  more  frequently  than  do  ornaments 
serving  primarily  a  melodic  function.  The  prevalence  of  rhythmic 
ornaments  is  perhaps  due  in  part  to  Couperin’s  predilection  for  dance 
forms,  especially  in  the  first  book  of  the  Pieces  de  Clavecin.  In  such 
pieces,  ornaments  contribute  a  great  deal  toward  sharpening  of  the  basic 
rhythmic  structure  of  the  music,  particularly  when  used  to  accentuate 
strong  beats. 

Example  11:  Ornaments  serving  primarily  a  rhythmic  function 

from  Gigue,  meas.  1-2  (Book  I,  Augener  ed.,  p.  82). 


Ornaments  that  function  primarily  as  harmonic  material  occur 
most  frequently  in  the  form  of  appoggiaturas.  While  the  dissonance 
(harmonic  tension)  supplied  by  the  appoggiatura  is  the  main  purpose  of 
the  ornament,  the  extra  note  inevitably  also  adds  to  the  rhythmic  and 
melodic  interest  of  the  musical  texture.  As  with  most  of  the  other 
agrements,  all  of  these  expressive  functions  of  the  appoggiatura  can 
be  fully  realized  on  the  harpsichord. 
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Example  12:  Ornaments  serving  primarily  a  harmonic  function, 

from  Passacai lie,  3e  couplet,  meas.  33-35  (Book  II, 
Gilbert  ed . ,  p .  53) . 


In  L'Art  de  Toucher,  Couperin  has  cited  a  number  of  specific 
and  general  rules  regarding  the  execution  of  other  agrement s,  in  part¬ 
icular,  the  pines,  the  tr emblement ,  and  the  port-de-voix. 

The  pince  is  an  agrement  consisting  of  an  alternation  of  the 
principal  note  and  the  note  immediately  below  it.  Couperin  has  been 
very  specific  in  instructing  the  reader  as  to  the  maximum  duration  and 
also  the  starting  point  of  this  ornament.  He  notes  that  (obviously) 
the  maximum  duration  of  the  agrement  depends  upon  the  time  value  of 
the  principal  note. 

Ainsi  les  batemens;  et  la  note  ou  L’on  sf arete,  doivent  tous  etre 
compris  dans  la  vaieur  de  la  note  essentiele.^ 

(Thus  the  repercussions,  and  the  note  on  which  one  stops  must  all 
be  included  in  the  value  of  the  principal  note) . 


9 Couperin,  L'Art  de  Toucher,  p.  15. 
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Example  13:  Pince-simple  and  pince-double,  from  L’Art  de 
Toucher,  p.  (xxxix) . 


Couperin  has  been  even  more  specific  regarding  the  execution  of 
the  tremblement ,  which  is  a  trill  beginning  on  the  note  above  the 
written  note.  He  divides  the  tremblement  into  three  component  parts 
and  labels  them  (1)  ,rL 1  appuy, ”  (2)  MLes  batemens”,  and  (3)  ”Le  point - 
d’arest."^  "L 'appuy”  is  the  first  articulation  of  the  note  above  the 
principal  note.  This  first  note  must  be  sustained  slightly  longer  than 
the  following  notes.  ”Les  batemens"  are  the  repercussions,  the  number 
of  which  depends  upon  the  time-value  of  the  ornamented  note  as  well  as 
its  context  in  the  music  and  the  dexterity  of  the  performer.  MLe  point- 
d’arest”  is  the  stopping  point,  the  timing  of  which  is  dependent  upon 
either  the  note  which  follows  (as  in  the  case  of  tr emblements  at 
cadence  points)  or  upon  the  artistic  judgment  of  the  performer. 

In  addition  to  the  longer  rhythmic  value  of  the  ’’appuy, ” 

Couperin  specifies  a  gradual  increase  in  the  speed  of  the  repercussions 
to  the  end  of  the  trill: 

Quoi  que  les  tremblemens  soient  marques  egaux,  dans  la  table  des 
agremens  de  mon  premier  livre,  ils  doivent  cep end ant  commencer 

l0Ibid. ,  p.  18. 
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plus  lentement  qu’ils  ne  finissent:  mais,  cette  gradation  doit 
etre  imperceptible.  ^ 

(Although  shakes  are  indicated  by  notes  of  equal  value  in  the 
Table  of  Graces  in  my  first  book,  they  must  nevertheless  begin 
more  slowly  than  they  end;  but  this  gradation  should  be  imper¬ 
ceptible)  . 

Couperin  also  gives  precise  instructions  as  to  the  starting 
point  of  the  port-de-voix,  which  is  an  appoggiatura  joined  to  a  pince. 

The  appoggiatura  is  called,  in  the  context  of  a  port-de-voix,  a  note- 
perdue.  As  in  the  simple  pince  and  the  tremblement ,  the  first  note 
(note  perdue)  in  the  port-de-voix  must  be  struck  on  the  beat,  while  the 
principal  note  falls  after  the  beat. 

Thus,  Couperin  has  given  very  specific  rules  for  the  execution 
of  agrement s .  First  of  all,  their  exact  location  has  been  determined 
by  Couperin,  and  the  performer  has  no  liberty  to  add  or  take  away  any 
agrement .  Other  factors  that  have  also  been  predetermined  are  the 
pitch  of  the  notes  used,  the  starting  point  of  the  agrement,  and  the 
maximum  duration  of  time  allotted  to  it. 

However,  after  complying  with  these  demands  there  is  still  a 
certain  amount  of  freedom  left  to  the  discretion  and  "bon  gout”  of  the 
performer  in  the  execution  of  the  agrement s .  This  freedom  consists 
mainly  in  the  timing  of  the  agrement  within  its  maximum  allotted  duration, 
and  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  variable  number  of  notes  used  in 
the  agrement .  The  performer’s  artistic  use  of  these  two  variables  in 
an  agrement  should  result  in  an  expressive  effect  appropriate  to  the 
piece.  For  example,  embelli shments  consisting  of  few  notes,  having  a 
generally  "light"  quality,  are  especially  suited  to  light-textured  music. 

•^Couperin,  L’Art  de  Toucher,  p.  17. 
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Example  14:  Embellishment  of  a  ’’light”  texture,  from  Le 

Rossignol -Vainqueur ,  meas.  1-3  (Book  III,  Gilbert 
ed.,  p.  24). 


Embellishments  executed  slowly  in  relation  to  the  musical  con¬ 
text  have  a  ’’tender”  quality,  and  are  thereby  appropriate  to  music  of 
similar  quality. 

Example  15:  Embellishment  in  music  of  a  ’’tender”  quality,  from 
Les  Fauvetes  Plaintives,  meas.  1-5  (Book  III 
Gilbert  ed.,  p.  22). 
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The  effect  of  fast  motion  and  great  activity  inherent  in 

embellishments  consisting  of  large  numbers  of  notes  is  particularly 

well-suited  to  music  of  a  brilliant  character. 

Example  16:  Embellishment  in  music  of  a  ’’brilliant”  quality, 
from  La  Muse  Victorieuse,  meas.  1-5  (Book  IV, 
Gilbert  ed . ,  p .  92) . 


The  combination  of  slow  motion  and  profuse  clusters  of  notes  is 
particularly  well-suited  to  music  of  a  grand  and  stately  character. 
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Example  17:  Embellishment  in  music  of  a  "stately”  quality, 

from  Passacai lie,  meas.  1-4  (Book  II,  Gilbert  ed., 
p.  52). 


In  sum,  Couperin’s  concern  for  the  expressive  potential  of 
agrements  for  the  harpsichord  is  manifest  in  a  variety  of  ways:  (1) 
standardization  and  systematic  discussion  of  the  various  types  of 
agrements;  (2)  his  precise  instructions  as  to  the  performance  of  the 
agrements;  (3)  the  exact  indication  of  them  within  his  music;  and  (4) 
the  matching  of  the  various  qualities  and  ways  of  performing  the 
agrements  to  appropriate  musical  contexts. 


* 
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After  Couperin  has  presented  his  views  concerning  the  agrements, 

he  discusses  ways  of  dealing  with  the  idiomatic  limitations  and  potential 

of  the  harpsichord  as  a  performance  medium. 

Si  le  clavecin  n'enfle  point  ses  sons;  si  les  batemens  redoubles 
sur  une  meme  note  ne  lui  conviennent  pas  extremement,  il  a  d’autres 
avantages,  qui  sont,  La  precision.  La  netete,  Le  brillant;  et 
L  ’etendue.  ■ 

(If  the  Harpsichord  cannot  increase  its  sounds,  and  if  repercus¬ 
sions  repeated  on  one  and  the  same  note  are  not  particularly  suited 
to  it,  it  has  other  advantages,  which  are  precision,  clearness, 
brilliance;  and  compass.) 

Precision  and  clarity  are  qualities  which  are  manifested  through 
articulation,  a  process  especially  important  to  good  harpsichord  play¬ 
ing  because  of  the  limited  possibilities  for  dynamic  differentiation. 

The  term  "articulation"  in  the  present  discussion  will  be  taken  to 
include  all  those  aspects  of  attack,  release,  phrasing,  and  use  of 
legato  and  staccato  which  collectively  are  one  of  the  principal  means 
of  realizing  a  meaningful  performance  on  the  instrument. 

Attack  is  simply  the  act  of  depressing  the  key--i.e.,  an  opera¬ 
tion  which  relates  only  to  the  beginning  of  a  tone.  The  precision  of 
the  attack  is  especially  important  in  harpsichord  playing  because  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  sound  is  produced  and  because  of  the  character¬ 
istically  distinct  quality  of  the  sound. 

Concerning  attack,  Couperin  writes: 


1  ? 

Couperin,  L’Art  de  Toucher,  p.  22.  Couperin’s  opinion  that 
repeated  notes  are  not  idiomatic  to  the  harpsichord  is  open  to  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  device  is  in  fact  prominent  in  various  pieces  for  the 
harpsichord,  the  best-known  example  being  Domenico  Scarlatti’s  Sonata 
in  D  minor,  K.  141. 
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N 

La  belle  execution  dependant  beaucoup  plus  de  la  souplesse,  et  de 
la  grande  Liberte  des  doigts,  que  de  la  force;  ...  La  Douceur  du 
Toucher  depend  encore  de  tenir  ses  doigts  le  plus  pres  des  touches 
qu'il  est  possible.  II  est  sense  de  croire  (L ' experience  apart) 
qu’une  main  qui  tombe  de  hault  donne  un  coup  plus  sec,  que  sy  elle 
touchoit  de  pres;  et  que  la  plume  tire  un  son  plus  dur  de  la 
corde. 13 

(Dexterity  in  execution  depends  much  more  on  suppleness  and  great 
freedom  of  the  fingers  than  on  force.  ...  Delicacy  of  touch  de¬ 
pends  also  on  holding  the  fingers  as  close  to  the  keys  as  possible. 
It  is  reasonable  to  assume  (apart  from  experience)  that  a  hand 
falling  from  a  height  gives  a  sharper  blow  than  if  it  strikes  from 
quite  near,  and  that  the  quill  will  prodace  a  harder  tone  from  the 
string.) 

The  term  '’slur'*  (or  ’’liaison")  describes  two  or  more  consecutive 
attacks  grouped  together  and  set  off  by  a  following  "breathing  space". 
Although  the  curved  slur  was  in  common  use  during  Couperin’s  lifetime, 
he  chose  to  indicate  his  slurred  groupings  of  notes  by  square  brackets 
(  /  ) .  Kenneth  Gilbert  has  found  that  this  squared  shape  of  the 

slur  symbol  can  cause  a  subtle  change  in  attitude  regarding  the  phras¬ 
ing  of  Couperin’s  pieces.  "Because  of  the  somewhat  angular  appearance 

of  the  printed  page,  articulation  will  tend  to  become  more  definite, 

14 

resulting  in  greater  precision  and  clarity  of  execution".  The  only 
exception  to  the  practice  of  using  square  brackets  occurs  in  Couperin’s 
third  book,  in  a  piece  entitled  Les  Petites  Chremieres  de  Bagnolet, 
where  curved  slurs  are  used.  Couperin  gives  no  explanation  for  this 
anomaly. ^ 


•^Couperin,  L’Art  de  Toucher,  pp .  5-6. 

^Francois  Couperin,  Pieces  de  Clavecin,  ed.  by  K.  Gilbert, 
III,  v.  ’ 

■^Use  of  the  curved  slurs  may  have  been  an  oversight  by  the 
publi sher . 
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Example  18:  Les  Petites  Chremieres  de  Bagnolet.  meas.  1 
(Book  III,  Gilbert  ed . ,  p.  70). 


Couperin’s  judicious  placement  of  li ai sons  results  in  a  sig¬ 
nificant  shaping  of  the  melodic  lines,  thereby  enabling  the  executant 
to  comprehend  and  transfer  to  the  listener  the  essence  of  the  music 
with  greater  clarity.  Moreover,  the  slurs  used  by  Couperin  are  fre¬ 
quently  inherent  in  the  fingering  which  he  cites  for  certain  passages 
at  the  end  of  L’Art  de  Toucher.  Because  correct  fingering  reinforces 
the  tasteful  articulation  of  his  pieces,  Couperin  has  illustrated 
various  aspects  of  this  important  factor  of  harpsichord  technique  by 
numerous  examples.  If  Couperin’s  fingerings  are  observed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  example  from  Les  Qndes  (from  Book  1),  it  is  physically  impossible 
to  join  the  slurred  group  to  the  long  note  which  immediately  follows. 
Likewise,  Couperin’s  fingering  necessitates  a  break  between  each  long 
note  and  the  succeeding  slurred  pair  of  notes.  By  observance  of  the 
indicated  fingerings,  a  natural  delineation  of  the  passage  is  achieved. 
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Example  19:  Excerpt  from  Les  Ondes,  L'Art  de  Toucher,  p.  27 
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In  addition  to  the  shaping  of  melodic  lines,  fingering  cor¬ 
relative  to  slurred  note  groupings  may  also  reinforce  the  basic  harmonic 
structure  of  a  piece.  Couperin  cites  Les  Silvains  (from  Book  1)  as  an 
example  of  a  passage  in  which  slurs  and  fingerings  both  act  to  emphasize 
such  harmonic  structures.  In  this  example  the  liai son  is  applied  to  a 
pattern  called  a  coule .  This  sequence  consists  of  a  descending  step¬ 
wise  pattern  of  eighth  notes,  the  second  note  of  each  pair  being  em¬ 
phasized  by  duration  (indicated  in  most  cases,  but  not  in  this  example, 
by  a  dot  over  the  note).  The  first  (shorter)  note  of  each  pair  is 
nonharmonic  (i.e.,  an  appoggiatura) ,  while  the  second  (longer)  note  is 
the  chord  tone.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  coule  is  the  filling  in 
of  sequential  thirds,  enabling  the  melody  to  flow  or  "glide.”  However, 
the  resultant  Lombardia  rhythm  (  fi,  «H.  )  also  constitutes  an  im¬ 

portant  part  of  the  effect  of  the  coule  pattern. 

Example  20:  Excerpt  from  Les  Silvains,  L'Art  de  Toucher,  p.  25. 
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According  to  Couperin,  the  fingering  applied  to  the  coule  pat¬ 
tern  should  reflect  the  basic  musical  structure  of  the  pattern: 

Comme  la  2.eme  et  la  4.enie  de  ces  quatre  notes-coulees,  sont  celles 
qui  supposent  la  vraye-harmonie  contre  la  basse,  il  est  necessaire 
qu’elles  soient  Touchees  des  memes  doigts  que  si  le  chant  etoit 
simple,  et  sans  notes  d 1 intervales. 


(As  the  2nd  and  4th  of  these  four  slurred-notes  are  those  which 
indicate  the  true  harmony  opposed  to  the  bass,  it  is  necessary  to 
play  them  with  the  same  fingers  as  if  the  melody  were  a  simple 
one,  and  without  the  interval  notes.) 

Another  example  of  harmonic  emphasis  effected  by  a  series  of 
coules  (and,  one  may  assume,  by  particular  fingerings)  similar  to  those 
found  in  Les  Silvains  is  found  in  the  following  example  from  La  Badine. 

Example  21:  La  Badine,  meas.  1-5  (Book  I,  Augener  ed.,  p.  86). 
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Couperin,  L*Art  de  Toucher,  p.  26. 
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The  subdivision  of  articulation  consisting  of  small  units  such 
as  the  coule,  is  that  of  the  phrase . Couperin  was  one  of  the  first 
composers  to  indicate  the  divisions  of  phrases.  The  sign  which  he 
uses  for  phrasing  ( *  )  first  appears  in  the  second  piece  of  the  Third 
Book ,  Les  Rozeaux. 

Example  22:  Les  Rozeaux,  meas.  3-5  (Book  III,  Gilbert  ed . ,  p ,  4). 


Another  aspect  of  articulation  which  Couperin  emphasizes  con¬ 
tinually  throughout  LfArt  de  Toucher  is  that  of  legato;  i .e. ,  a  manner 
of  playing  successive  notes  without  any  silence  intervening  between 
them.  In  the  conclusion  of  L'Art  de  Toucher,  Couperin  states: 

II  faut  conserver  une  liaison  parfaite  dans  ce  qu 'on  y  execute  sur 
le  clavecin. 

(A  perfect  legato  must  be  preserved  in  all  that  is  executed  upon 
the  harpsichord) . 

■^Couperin,  L'Art  de  Toucher,  p,  33 
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Of  course,  this  quote  does  not  imply  that  every  note  must  be 
joined  to  the  preceding  and  succeeding  notes,  but  rather  that  a  legato 
must  be  preserved  within  the  articulated  groupings  of  notes. 

Couperin  stresses  correct  fingering  as  a  means  of  achieving  a 
perfect  legato,  just  as  fingering  may  also  delineate  the  articulative 
divisions  of  a  musical  line.  Couperin  recommends  finger  substitution, 

that  is,  changing  fingers  on  the  same  note  without  restriking  it,  as  a 

18 

means  of  attaining  a  complete  legato. 

Example  23:  Excerpt  from  Premiere  Courante,  L'Art  de  Toucher, 
p .  26 . 


1  8 

Couperin,  L’Art  de  Toucher,  p.  14.  The  entire  piece  is 
found  in  Book  I  (Augener  ed.5  p~  80)  . 
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In  order  to  bind  successive  pinces  together,  Couperin  in¬ 
dicates  in  the  following  example  the  correct  fingering  (based  on  the 
principle  of  finger  substitution)  for  ascending  and  descending  progres 
sions  in  (first)  the  right  hand  and  (secondly)  the  left  hand. 


Example  24:  Fingerings  for  , 
sions  of  pinces 
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scending  and  descending  progres- 
from  L*Art  de  Toucher,  p.  16. 
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In  order  to  bind  double  thirds  together,  Couperin  indicates 

the  fingering  to  be  employed  in  the  right  hand  of  the  4th  couplet  in 
19 

Passacaille.  Note  Couperin* s  general  avoidance  of  the  thumb,  which 

in  modern  fingering  systems  plays  a  major  role  in  achieving  a  legato 
in  double-note  passages. 


^The  piece  is  found  in  Book  II  (Gilbert  ed . ,  pp.  52-56). 
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Example  25:  Excerpt  from  Passacaille,  cited  in  L'Art  de  Toucher, 
P.  37. 
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A  fingering  which  is  based  on  the  principle  of  finger  substitu¬ 
tion  is  also  found  in  Couperin’s  recommendations  for  the  port-de-voix. 
He  describes  this  method  of  fingering  as  a  "new  style,"  superior  to  the 
"old  style"  because  it  permits  a  more  legato  execution. 

Example  26a.  Port-de-voix,  fingering  according  to  "new  style/’ 
L’Art  de  Toucher,  p.  16. 
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Example  26b:  Port-de-voix,  fingering  according  to  "old  style, " 
L'Art  de  Toucher ,  p.  16. 
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Concerning  the  two  examples  above,  Couperin  writes: 

Le  doigt  marque  3.  dans  le  troisieme  progres;  et  le  doigt  marque  4. 
dans  le  quatrierne,  etant  obliges  de  quiter  la  derniere  croche  de 
valeur  ou  il  y  a  une  petite  croix,  pour  rebatre  la  petite  note 
perdue,  laissent  moins  de  liaison  ju'au  premier  progres,  ou  le 
doigt  marque  3.  est  plutot  remplace  par  le  doigt  2.,  et  au  second 
progres  ou  le  doigt  4.  L’est  aussi  plutot  par  le  doigt  marque  3. 

(The  finger  marked  3  in  the  third  progression,  and  the  finger 
marked  4  in  the  fourth,  being  obliged  to  move  from  the  last  quaver 
in  the  bar,  marked  by  the  little  cross,  in  order  to  re-strike  the 
little  note-perdue  (grace-note),  allow  less  possibility  of  a 
complete  legato  than  in  the  first  progression,  where  the  finger 
marked  3  is  replaced  in  preference  by  the  finger  2,  and  again  in 
the  second  progression,  where  the  finger  marked  4  is  replaced  by 
the  finger  marked  3.) 

Couperin  also  claims  that  in  actual  experience  he  can,  without  looking 
at  the  player's  hands,  perceive  which  of  the  twof ingerings  is  being  used. 

The  necessity  for  a  legato  approach  is  related  to  a  technique 

based  primarily  on  a  close-hand  position  (in  which  the  fingers  are 

kept  as  close  together  as  possible).  An  examination  of  melodies  used 

in  Couperin's  harpsichord  pieces  shows  that  movement  within  the  melody 

21 

is  mainly-  canju.nct, ~and  the  ambitus  is  relatively  small.  These  two 


Couperin,  L'Art  de  Toucher,  p.  17. 

2^For  a  detailed  study  of  this  subject,  see  Schlomo  Hofman, 

L 'Oeuvre  de  clavecin  de  Francois  Couperin  le  grand;  etude  stylistique 

(Paris:  Picard,  1961),  pp.  12 1-25 . 
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factors  permit  a  close-hand  position  to  predominate. 

Example  27:  L * Epineuse,  meas.  1-3  (Book  IV,  Gilbert  ed., 
p.  104). 
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Brilliance  is  another  quality  cited  by  Couperin  as  character¬ 
istic  of  the  harpsichord.  This  attribute  is  suitably  displayed  through 
the  use  of  fast  passage-work  and  batteries,  the  latter  being  an  eighteenth- 

century  term  applied  to  various  patterns  such  as  arpeggios,  broken  chords 
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and  Alberti  basses. 

In  Couperin's  conclusion  to  L'Art  de  Toucher,  he  remarks  that; 

Les  passages,  les  bateries,  a  portee  de  la  maij^  • • •  doivent  etre 
preferees  a  celles  qui  sont  pleines  de  tenues, 

(Quick  passages  or  runs,  batteries  within  the  compass  of  the  hand 
are  to  be  preferred  to  those  which  are  full  of  held  notes. 

Brilliant  passage-work  is  found  in  numerous  instances  in  the 

harpsichord  pieces  of  Couperin,  as  in  the  following  example. 

^Willi  Apel,  ed..  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music  (Cambridge,  Mass.: 
Belknap  Press,  1969),  p.  86. 

^Couperin,  L'Art  de  Toucher,  p.  33. 
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Example  28:  La  Frenesie,  ou  leDesespoir,  meas.  1-3  (Book  III, 
Gilbert  ed . ,  p.  15.) 
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Other  idiomatic  patterns  which  convey  the  impression  of  brilliance 
are  found  in  the  aforementioned  batteries.  Couperin  admonishes  the 
harpsichordist  to  restrict  his  use  of  arpeggios  that  lie  outside  the 
compass  of  the  hand,  since  this  pattern  is  more  idiomatic  to  the  violin. 
However,  arpeggio  and  broken  figures  that  lie  within  the  range  of  the 
hand  are  desirable. 

Example  29:  Batteri es  lying  within  the  compass  of  the  hand,  from 
Le  Reveille-matin,  meas.  5-6  (Book  I,  Augener  ed., 
p.  76). 
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Couperin,  L'Art  de  Toucher,  p.  22. 
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The  last  quality  which  Couperin  mentions  in  his  statement  con¬ 
cerning  the  advantages  of  the  harpsichord  (p.  30  ,  above)  is  compass. 

Because  of  its  comparatively  wide  range  of  pitches,  the  harpsichord 
affords  considerable  latitude  for  special  idiomatic  effects  relating 
to  the  sonority  of  different  parts  of  the  harpsichord’s  total  range. 

A  "dark"  or  indistinct  quality  is  generally  ascribed  to  the 
lower  registers  of  the  harpsichord  (or  of  any  other  instruments). 

The  overtones  created  by  the  lower  fundamental  pitches  mingle  to  create 
a  nebulous  but  resonant  sonority.  Because  of  this  quality,  the  pieces 
of  Couperin  which  lie  in  this  range  have  been  considered  to  suggest 

tonal  impressions  (of  nature,  etc.)  or  to  evoke  indistinct,  perhaps 
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nostalgic  sentiments.  Les  Sylvains  (The  Forest  Spirits)  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  piece  centered  mainly  around  the  lower  range  of  the  keyboard. 

Example  30:  Les  Sylvains,  meas.  70-75  (Book  I,  Augener  ed.,  p.13). 
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■^A  similarity  has  been  drawn  between  Couperin  and  Debussy  in 
reference-  to  -tonal  image  painting  by  Schlomo  Hof  man,  in  Lf0euvre  de 
clavecin  de  Francois  Couperin  le  grand;  £tude  stylistique,  p .  207 . 

> 
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Another  example  of  a  piece  composed  in  the  lower  range  of  the 
keyboard  is  La  Gamier,  This  piece  is  a  tombeau  (i.e.,  composition 
commemorating  the  death  of  a  famous  person)  which  pays  homage  to  Gabriel 
Gamier,  organist  of  the  Court  Chapel  and  a  contemporary  of  Couperin. 

Example  31:  La  Gamier,  meas.  1-3  (Book  1,  Augener  ed.,  p.  39) 
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Other  examples  which  are,  on  the  whole,  composed  in  the  lower 
range  and  usually  considered  to  express  indistinct  or  mysterious 
sentiments  include  La  Jalousie  Taciturne  and  Les  Bari  cades  Mi sterieuses . 

Pieces  which  lie  for  the  most  part  above  middle  C  on  the  harp¬ 
sichord  are  perceived  as  having  a  light  quality,  in  this  case  caused  by 
the  distinct  differentiation  of  the  overtones  involved.  This  upper 
range  is  particularly  suited  to  those  of  Couperin’s  pieces  which  portray 


2^These  two  compositions  are  found,  respectively,  in  Book  III 
(Gilbert  ed.,  p.  14)  and  Book  II  (Gilbert  ed.,  pp.  10-11). 
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(and  in  some  cases  directly  imitate)  the  twittering  of  birds. 

Example  32:  Le  Gazoui llement ,  meas.  1-5  (Book  II,  Gilbert  ed. 
p.  6  ). 
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A  variety  of  pitch  ranges  (from  low  to  high)  may  be  found 
within  the  confines  of  a  single  piece— e.g.,  Passacai lie  (Book  II, 
Gilbert  ed.,  pp.  52-56).  The  ranges  may  be  used  in  an  ordered 
progression  from  low  to  high  as  in  the  tripartite  work,  La  Triomphante 
Each  section  points  up  successively  higher  registers. 
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Example  33:  La  Triomphante  (Book  II,  Gilbert  ed.,  pp.  80-89). 
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A  longer  composition  which  includes  a  great  variety  of  con¬ 
trasting  ranges  is  Les  Folies  francoises,  ou  les  Dominos  (Book  III, 

•> 

Gilbert  ed.,  pp.  8-16),  which  consists  of  twelve  variations  on  a  common 
bass  line  and  ends  with  the  separate  but  programmatically  related  piece 

A 

L  * Ame-en- peine. 

While  a  single-manual  harpsichord  has  a  relatively  large  tonal 

compass,  a  harpsichord  with  two  manuals  has  an  even  greater  capacity 

for  variety  through  extended  compass.  Couperin  composed  the  pieces- 

croi sees  (i.e.,  pieces  in  which  the  parts  overlap  or  cross  so  that  the 

player's  hands  must  do  likewise)  specifically  for  performance  on  two- 

manual  harpsichords.  The  brilliant  display  of  sonorities  found  in  this 

genre  often  makes  virtuosic  demands  on  the  performer. 

Example  34:  Le  Tic-Toc-Choc  ou  les  Maillotins,  meas.  35-38 
(Book  III,  Gilbert  ed.,  p.  84). 
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Other  examples  of  the  piece-croi see  are  Les  Bagatelles  (Book 
II,  Gilbert  ed.,  pp.  100-01),  La  Sezile  (Book  IV,  Gilbert  ed.,  pp. 
13-14),  and  Menuets  croises  (Book  IV,  Gilbert  ed . ,  pp.  38-9). 

Closely  related  to  the  physical  and  structural  elements  (such 
as  articulation,  idiomatic  patterns,  and  compass)  in  the  music  of 
Couperin  are  elements  of  texture.  Textural  factors  are  prominent  in 
the  pieces  of  Couperin  written  in  lute  and  syncopated  styles,  those  in 
which  contrapuntal  and  imitative  treatment  of  voices  is  prevalent,  and 
those  designed  to  create  special  tonal  effects  through  careful  in¬ 
dications  of  duration  of  notes. 

Couperin  writes  in  the  conclusion  of  L ’Art  de  Toucher : 

...  les  choses  lutees,  et  sincopees,  doivent  etre  preferees  a 
celles  qui  sont  pleines  de  tenues. 2/ 

(...  the  ’choses  lutees’  (pieces  in  which  the  chords  are  played 
arpeggiated  or  broken  rhythmically,  as  on  the  lute)  and  syncopated 
pieces  are  to  be  preferred  to  those  which  are  full  of  sustained 
notes. ) 

Among  the  considerable  number  of  Couperin’s  pieces  in  the 
”lute-styleM,  Les  Charmes  shows  particularly  well  the  characteristic 
broken  figurations  common  to  plucked-string  instruments.  The  idiom 
of  the  piece  is  further  indicated  in  Couperin’s  performance  direction 
"luthe”. 
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Couperin,  L ’Art  de  Toucher,  p.  33. 


Example  35:  Les  Charmes,  meas.  1-4  (Book  II,  Gilbert  ed., 

P.  66). 
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Another  example  of  a  piece  in  ’’lute  style”  is  found  in  Les 
Idees  heureuses  (Book  I,  Augener  ed.,  pp .  42-3).  This  piece  appears 
to  be  one  of  Couperin’s  favorites;  in  an  engraving  by  J.  J.  Flipart 

after  a  painting  by  A.  Bouys,  Couperin  is  shown  with  the  manuscript 
28 

of  this  composition. 

Similar  to  the  choses  lutees  are  the  choses  sincopees,  or 
pieces  written  in  a  syncopated  style.  The  deliberate  disturbance  of 
the  normal  relationship  of  meter  and  rhythm,  inherent  in  the  choses 
sincopees,  is  especially  well-suited  (as  are  the  choses  lutees)  to 
the  harpsichord’s  requirement  for  actively  moving  parts. 

28 

For  a  good  reproduction  of  this  famous  portrait,  see 
Enci clopedia  della  Musi ca  (Mi  lano :  G.  Ricordi  &  C.,  1963),  Vol.l,  p.562. 
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Example  36:  La  Muse  Naissante,  meas.  1-5  (Book  II,  Gilbert  ed., 
P.  22). 


Contrapuntal  texture  is  another  means  of  achieving  an  idiomatic 
harpsichord  style.  Pieces  containing  imitative  sections  (see  Ex.  37) 
and  those  in  which  the  treble  and  bass  lines  are  in  constant  movement 
(see  Ex.  38)  are  well-suited  to  the  harpsichord  because  of  its  limited 
sustaining  power  combined  with  extreme  clarity  of  tone. 

Example  37:  L ’Artiste,  meas.  1-3  (Book  III,  Gilbert  ed.,  p.  94). 
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Example  38:  Allemande,  meas.  1-3  (L'Art  de  Toucher,  p.  23). 
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Another  texture  typical  of  many  of  Couperin's  pieces  (shown  in  Example 
39)  represents  a  special  combination  of  contrapuntal  and  homophonic 
textures.  In  such  pieces,  the  primary  melodic  lines  coincide  with 
certain  pitches  of  the  batteri e  patterns  that  act  as  harmonic  and 
rhythmic  filler. 

Example  39:  Les  Timbres,  meas.  1-2  (Book  III,  Gilbert  ed., 
p.  66). 
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Couperin  has  utilized  the  resources  of  the  harpsichord  in  a 
particularly  apt  manner  in  expressing  the  programmatic  elements  in¬ 
herent  in  many  of  his  pieces.  In  some  works,  the  picturesque  titles 
are  very  obviously  depicted,  while  in  others  the  extra-musical  imagery 
is  portrayed  in  a  very  general  way. 

Couperin’s  programmatic  harpsichord  pieces  can  be  categorized 
in  the  following  general  subdivisions:  (1)  pastoral  pieces, 

(2)  pieces  in  the  burlesque  style,  and  (3)  programmatic  stylizations 
of  various  aspects  of  the  life  of  Couperin’s  time. 

The  first  category,  the  pastoral  piece,  was  a  programmatic 

genre  which  enjoyed  particularly  wide-spread  popularity.  This  type  of 

piece  was  frequently  of  a  voluptuous,  sometimes  melancholy  nature.  The 

pastoral  genre  was  also  extensively  used  by  painters  of  Couperin’s 

29 

time--in  particular,  Watteau.  Couperin’s  compositions  of  the  pastoral 
genre  are  frequently  composed  in  rondo  form  with  simple  step-wise 
melodies.  The  simple  melodic  line  is  particularly  suited  to  elegant 
ornamentation. 


29Mutual  influence  in  the  arts  was  characteristic  of  the  early 
eighteenth  century  in  France,  much  as  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  with  Impressionism.  Watteau  painted  a  picture  entitled 
L ’ Embarquement  pour  I’Isle  de  Cythere  which  may  have  inspired  Couperin 
to  write  the  piece  entitled  Le  Carillon  de  Cithere  (Book  III,  Gilbert 
ed.,  p.  28.) 
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Example  40:  Les  Rozeaux,  meas.  1-3  (Book  III,  Gilbert  ed.,  p.  4). 


Couperin's  pastoral  pieces  often  make  use  of  impressionistic 
effects  available  on  the  harpsichord.  A  particularly  apt  example  is 
found  in  Les  Vergers  fleuris  (Book  III,  Gilbert  ed.,  p.  43),  which  has 
been  described  as  conveying: 

by  means  of  continuous  suspensions  over  a  pedal,  a  wonderfully 
evocative  impression  of  heat  and  summer  haze,  without  relinquishing 
its  civilized  elegance.30 

Contrasting  with  the  pastoral  images  are  the  pieces  composed  in 
le  op  fit  burlesque.  This  genre  originated  in  the  commedia  dell'arte 
tradition  of  the  Italian  theatre,  which  was  characterized  by  stock 
figures  (such  as  Polichinelle  and  Harlequin)  and  exaggerated  movements 
and  gestures.  In  Couperin's  music  depicting  this  specialized  art-form 

30Eric  Blom,  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  Vol.  II 


p.  491. 
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the  characteristic  exaggerated  motion  is  made  visible  through  sharply 

dotted  rhythms  (ex.  41a)  and  large  intervallic  leaps  (Ex.  41b). 

Example  41a:  La  Pantomine,  meas.  1-3  (Book  IV,  Gilbert  ed., 
p.  109). 
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Example  41b:  Ibid . ,  meas.  46-47. 


Throughout  Couperin1 s  four  books  of  harpsichord  pieces,  one 
often  finds  musical  stylizations  of  various  aspects  of  the  life  of  his 
time.  There  is  a  veritable  gallery  of  characters  taken  directly  from 
the  court  life  of  the  late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries. 
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including  the  nobility  and  commoners,  usually  ladies  of  varying 

32 

dispositions  and  localities. 

As  well  as  pieces  portraying  people,  Couperin  has  written  a 
considerable  number  of  so-called  ’’bird"  pieces  throughout  the  four-book 
collection,  which  depict  the  calls  of  various  species  of  birds.  Ex¬ 
amples  include  La  Linote  efarouch^e  (Book  III,  Gilbert  ed.,  pp.  20-21) 
and  Les  coucous  b'en^voles  (Book  III,  Gilbert  ed.,  p.  14) 

Another  important  area  for  subject  material  in  Couperin’s 
pieces  was  the  expression  of  stereotyped  sentiments.  During  Couperin’s 
time,  the  Doctrine  of  Sentiments  or  the  Affections  was  accepted  as  an 
aesthetic  philosophy  based  on  a  certain  standardization  of  emotions. 
Examples  of  such  sentiment  are  found  in  Les  Regrets  (Book  I,  Augener 
ed.,  p.  60)  and  L ’ame-en-peine  (Book  III,  Gilbert  ed.,  p.  16). 

Couperin  also  portrays  topical  events  such  as  those  found  in 
Les  Fastes  de  la  grande  et  ancienne  Mxnxstrxndxsx.  This  composition 
consists  of  a  number  of  sections  which  satirize  the  Menestrandise,  a 
musicians’  union  of  the  day,  and  compares  the  members  to  circus  per¬ 
formers  such  as  jugglers,  tumblers,  and  quacks. 

One  of  the  most  obviously  programmatic  pieces  is  Les  Tricoteuses, 
in  which  Couperin  imitates  on  the  harpsichord  the  click  of  knitting 
needles.  Near  the  end  of  the  piece  Couperin  indicates  in  the  music 

31 

For  example.  King  Louis  XIV  and  gracious  noblewomen  of  his 
court  (L’Auguste,  Book  I,  Augener  ed.,  pp.  2-3;  La  Princesse  Marie, 

Book  IV,  Gilbert  ed.,  pp .  1-2). 
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For  example,  L ’Audacieuse  (Book  IV,  Gilbert  ed.,  pp .  43-5) 
and  La  Bourbonnoise  (Book  I,  Augener  ed.,  pp.  18-19) 
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Mail les-lachees  ("dropped  stitches"),  and  the  mild  excitement  of  the 
dropped  stitches  is  amusingly  depicted  by  dimini  shed- seventh  batteries. 

Example  42:  Les  Tricoteuses,  meas.  38-40  (Book  IV,  Gilbert  ed.. 


P.  47). 


However,  the  obvious  programmatic  devices  of  Les  Tricoteuses 
are  not  typical  of  Couperin’s  music.  In  a  great  number  of  cases,  the 
connection  between  musical  material  and  the  literary  image  that  Couperin 
wished  to  portray  is  of  a  nature  not  permitting  of  concrete  verbal 
description. 
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CONCLUSION 


Couperin  was  a  particular  master  of  a  single  musical  medium, 
the  harpsichord,  much  as  Chopin  was  of  the  piano  or  Bellini  of  the 
voice.  Many  of  the  factors  contributing  to  Couperin’s  success  and 
pre-eminence  as  a  composer  for  this  instrument  may  be  discovered 
through  detailed  study  of  the  four  books  of  harpsichord  pieces  and  the 
treatise  L'Art  de  Toucher  le  Clavecin.  A  preliminary  exploration  of 
those  factors  has  been  the  aim  of  this  paper.  Investigation  of  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  ornamentation  as  related  specifically  to  the 
harpsichord  shows  that  ornaments  serve  a  variety  of  functions.  They 
add  variety,  increase  resonance,  and  may  (to  a  degree)  be  differentiated 
according  to  rhythmic,  melodic,  and  harmonic  functions.  Ornaments 
also  permit  the  performer  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  in 
interpretation,  so  that  a  subtle  expressiveness  appropriate  to  the 
character  of  the  music  is  achieved. 

In  both  the  music  and  pedagogical  writing  of  Couperin,  the 
means  of  articulating  the  music  (i.e.,  attack,  slurs,  liaisons,  coules, 
phrasing,  legato)  are  closely  aligned  with  physical  approaches  to  the 
keyboard  and  with  the  structural  properties  of  the  instrument. 
Articulation  and  fingering  are,  in  fact,  sometimes  so  closely  related 
as  to  be  inseparable.  Idiomatic  patterns  such  as  batteries,  arpeggios, 
and  quick  passages  are  particularly  suitable  to  the  harpsichord  because 
of  its  limited  sustaining  ability.  The  harpsichord  encompasses  a  wide 
range,  permitting  the  contrast  or  combination  of  high  and  low  sonorities. 
Two-manual  harpsichords  make  possible  the  piece-croi see,  in  which  a 
brilliant  quality  is  attained  by  the  use  of  contrasting  timbres  and 
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overlapping  musical  lines  rather  than  contrasting  ranges. 

Examination  of  various  textural  devices  points  up  the  origin 
of  certain  idiomatic  textures  with  the  lute,  especially  with  the  music 
of  lutenist  composers  who  flourished  in  France  somewhat  before  the  time 
of  Couperin.  The  lute  figures  consisted  of  broken  and  arpeggiated 
chords  as  well  as  of  syncopated  passages.  Contrapuntal  texture  is 
also  idiomatic  to  the  harpsichord,  partly  because  of  the  transparent 
and  moderately- vo lumed  tone  of  the  instrument  and  partly  because  of 
its  limited  sustaining  capabilities. 

Finally,  certain  of  Couperin* 3  harpsichord  works  use  the  in¬ 
strument  as  a  means  of  specifically  programmatic  expression.  The 
pieces  may  engage  in  direct  word-painting  or  depict  generalized  senti¬ 
ments  or  other  extra-musical  imagery. 

While  many  of  the  most  basic  expressive  impulses  implicit  in 
music  cannot  be  explicitly  verbalized,  an  understanding  of  the  particul¬ 
ar  musical  rationale  which  Couperin  adapted  to  his  harpsichord  style  is 
essential  to  an  effective  realization  of  the  total  expressive  potential 


of  his  music. 


APPENDIX  I 


REPRODUCTION  OF  COUPERIN’S 
TABLE  OF  AGREEMENTS  AND  THEIR  SIGNS 
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Reproduced 


Pieces  de  Clavecin, 


from  the  Kenneth  Gilbert 
Book  III,  p.  iii. 


edition  of 


Couperin’s 


EXPLICATION  DES  AGREMENTS  ET  DES  SIGNES 


Lxtrait  dej  Pf£cc^  de  Clavecin  .  Premier  Uvre 


•  Cflir  barrt  |  marque  que  lorsqu'il  it  reneonire  qne  la  me  me  noire  fit  ecriile  dans 
la  mam  droile  rt  dans  la  main  gourhe  (  re  qm  sup/wic  un  Unissan  ) ,  il  laid  qne 
iune  it  I'autre  main  loucSent  la  nntK-  cvmmr  ey  ■  detstis  . 
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HARPSICHORD  RECITAL 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA,  EDMONTON 
APRIL  8,  1971 


PROGRAM 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

of 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 

presents 

SANDRA  ERDMAN 

Harpsichordist 


THE  EARLE  OF  OXFORDS  MARCHE  William  Byrd 

HORNEPYPE  . .  Hugh  Aston 

SONATA  IN  A  MINOR  (K.  7)  .  D.  Scarlatti 

SONATA  IN  C  MINOR  (K.  56)  .  D.  Scarlatti 

TOCCATA  IN  D  MAJOR .  J.  S.  Bach 

INTERMISSION 

SONATA  IN  F  SHARP  MAJOR  (K.  318)  .  D.  Scarlatti 

SONATA  IN  F  SHARP  MAJOR  (K.  319) .  D.  Scarlatti 

PASSACAILLE  IN  B  MINOR  .  F.  Couperin 

SONATA  IN  D  MAJOR  (K.  490)  .  D.  Scarlatti 

SONATA  IN  D  MAJOR  (K.  491) .  D.  Scarlatti 

SONATA  IN  D  MAJOR  (K.  492)  .  D.  Scarlatti 


Thursday,  April  8,  1971  Convocation  Hall 

8:30  p.m.  Arts  Building 

This  recital  is  presented  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  the  Master 
of  Music  degree  for  Miss  Erdman. 

COMING  EVENTS: 

Monday,  April  12,  at  8:30  p.m.  in  Convocation  Hall,  violinist  Heather 
Becker  will  give  a  recital,  with  Michael  Massey  at  the  piano.  Admission 
is  free. 

Pianist  Viola  Braun  will  give  a  recital  on  Tuesday,  April  13,  at  8:30 
p.m.  in  Convocation  Hall.  Admission  is  free. 

Soprano  Anne-Marie  Stacey  will  give  a  recital  on  Thursday,  April  15,  at 
8:30  p.m.  in  Convocation  Hall,  with  Hugh  Stacey,  pianist,  Joan  Bosmans, 
violoncellist,  and  Sandra  Erdman,  harpsichordist.  Admission  is  free. 

Sunday,  April  18,  at  3:30  p.m.  in  the  Edmonton  Public  Library  Theatre, 
pianist  Moira  Szabo  will  give  a  recital.  Admission  is  free. 

Friday,  April  23,  at  8:30  p.m.  in  Convocation  Hall,  violoncellist  Joan 
Bosmans  will  give  a  recital,  with  Michael  A/iassey  at  the  piano.  Admission 
is  free. 
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